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PROPOETION AND METHOD IN OLD TESTAMENT STUDY. 

By Prof. J. F. McCtjedt, Ph. D., 
University of Toronto. 



Among those who study the Old Testament earnestly and at the same time 
agree as to the value of its contents, it is natural that there should be consider- 
able difference of opinion as to the relative practical importance of its several 
parts. When it is considered that the Hebrew Scriptures were primarily intended 
for a race which in its history and providential training has had no modem par- 
allel, and for conditions of society and civilization which do not repeat them- 
selves; when it is further taken into account that this literature is extremely 
various in its subject matter, in form, in immediate purpose, and in historical 
occasion ; and when finally it is remembered that the books themselves contain 
no direct practical application of their spiritual and moral teachings to times and 
races beyond those immediately in view, it is easy to understand the diificulty of 
securing a fixed standard for adjudging to each book on each main division its 
true permanent place in the whole great educational system of the Old Covenant. 

Under such conditions it might seem as though the readiest and most obvious 
principle of selection were the best, namely, that each votary of the Old Testa- 
ment should regard that portion as the most valuable which serves him best for 
moral nurture and practical helpfulness. And this must ultimately be the right 
principle of estimation, since from the very nature of the whole collection it can 
only be tested by its moral and spiritual effects. If these tests, however, are to 
be uniform and final, it is necessary that those who study and meditate upon the 
sacred records should have a competent knowledge of the objective facts with a 
right conception of their primary scope and purpose. Otherwise, it is not only 
possible but inevitable that large portions of Scripture will be misinterpreted or 
slighted, and while reverent souls are anxious to use the whole Word of God for 
devotional ends or at least in some practical way, such a use is often likely to be 
factitious and unstable. This danger is, perhaps, universally recognized, or would, 
at least, be generaUy admitted, and yet it seems to be little considered ; the guides 
of the people may, to be sure, point out to their hearers or pupils the pre-eminent 
importance of certain passages in the Old Testament, for practical or doctrinal 
purposes, but they seldom attempt to give them a fixed criterion by which they 
may judge for themselves of the applicability of the different kinds of composi- 
tion to the purposes of religious and moral culture. This failure has been, no 
doubt, largely due to the unfortunate circumstance that the requisite preliminary 
studies have been supposed to be proper work only for technically trained stu- 
dehts, but this error is only a symptom of a deeper evil. The main cause is the 
same as that which has occasioned the prevalent neglect of real study of the Old 
Testament, and indifference to everything in it which is not a matter of easy edi- 
fication. It is an indolent acquiescence in the current conventional view that all 
parts of the Bible are equally " good." The truth of such a statement is granted 
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without much opposition, since it seems to be an obvious corollary from the 
proposition that the whole Bible is of divine origin; and no trouble has been 
taken by the mass of Bible teachers and readers to show in what different senses 
the term " good " may be understood. The practical result of this whole tendency 
has been that the Old Testament is popularly studied in but two ways : texts are 
sought out for the establishment of doctrines, and single passages are worked up 
more or less homiletically for purposes of direct edification. 

A variety of courses now promises to make Old Testament study in influential 
quarters more discriminating, more real, and more solid. Three of these may be 
mentioned. There is, in the first place, the critical tendency of the times which, 
whatever may be its excesses and mistakes, is mainly due to the desire for more 
light and greater certitude. It has helped largely to clear up obscurities in the 
text and to bring out clearly the historical setting of much of the Old Testament 
teaching. Again, there is coming into vogue a much surer system of hermeneu- 
tics than in the old days when it was felt necessary to allegorize or spiritualize at 
will large portions of the Hebrew literature, which were merely the record of 
facts in the history of the chosen people or expressions of their intellectual and 
moral development. Lastly a more systematic and thorough method of study is 
gradually coming to be employed in conformity with the improved educational 
principles that prevail in all spheres of inquiry. For example, more attention is 
being paid to books or separate compositions, as individual wholes, and in their 
relations to one another, and to the greater whole of the one historical revelation, 
while the treatment of single passages is more determined, than it has hitherto 
been by its coherence with its surroundings. The theological stand-point is not 
neglected ; but ethical, literary, and historical canons receive more of their due. 
There is also some ground for the hope that what is now being done In these 
directions by scholars and a few leading Bible teachers among the clergy and laity 
will become more readily and directly available for the people at large. 

This much needed reform I have ventured to call " proportion " in Old Testa- 
ment study. By this I mean paying due attention to each kind and section of the 
Hebrew records according as they severally contain appropriate material for 
instruction and practical help. From what has been already said it is manifestly 
impossible for any individual or any body of men to divide up the Bible minutely 
into sections for the use or guidance of readers generally, and thereby indicate the 
relative degree of importance that is to be attached to each. All that can be done 
is to give general hints as to some main considerations that should have weight 
with any one seeking to frame some sort of working canon for himself. A few 
such suggestions I would difldently offer here, putting them in the form of lead- 
ing propositions with brief accompanying remarks. 

1. In all proper study the teaching of the Old Testament must be learned at 
first hand. 

It is involved in the nature of the material of study and of its practical use 
that its appropriation and utilization depend upon moral judgments. To be wel- 
come to a man for his practical guidance it must commend itself to him as worthy, 
righteous, and wholesome. Here the authority of any of our fellows is of no per- 
manent value to us : we must put the matter to the test of personal experience. 
While this is universally admitted, it does not seem to be as generally or heartily 
granted that the formation of our opinions as to the exact meaning or drift of any 
portion of our moral and spiritual text-book must also be an independent process 
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if it is to have any essential value. In other words what we are to learn from the 
Old Testament is of little practical significance to us unless we find it or verify it 
for ourselves. Otherwise we do not learn it from the Old Testament at aU, but 
from books or people that affirm it to be the teaching of the Old Testament. 
Unfortunately it is just in this latter way that most of the popular impressions of 
Old Testament teaching are acquired. We Indolently acquiesce in second-hand 
or perhaps fiftieth-hand interpretations or current applications of passages more 
or less familiar, and as a rule we do not trouble ourselves to test these impressions, 
which have the force of convictions, by the immediate or larger context of such 
passages. One of the evil results is that we are apt to find a good doctrine or a 
saving precept where it is not taught. The chances are that it may be presented 
elsewhere in the Old Testament, though this is not always the case, nor would it 
justify the error if it were. A memorable instance of such unquestioning accept- 
ance of incompetent authority is the ancient belief and still popular persuasion 
that the Old Testament contains explicit statements about the future life. A 
minor example taken at random is the application usually given to the words in 
Jer. 29:11, "to give you hope in your latter end," as our version renders the 
phrase. Moreover, even when the current interpretation is right the reader or 
hearer who accepts it without question and without verification is still grossly at 
fault and at serious disadvantage since he does not make the thing his own as a 
biblical fact or truth. Obviously such a reader or hearer is in very unfavorable 
circumstances for securing proportion in Old Testament study. 

2. The teaching of the Old Testament does not all lie upon the surface, but 
most of it at various depths below the surface. 

The amount of study — research, attention, reflection — that needs to be expended 
on the Old Testament for personal religious culture is very different in different 
parts. Let us look for a moment at the character of the material and its general 
teaching. According to the admirable arrangement of our modem versions we 
have three grand divisions of the contents : history, national and individual ; per- 
sonal experience and reflections based thereon ; and prophecy — instruction in the 
stricter sense, in form as well as in matter, the interpretation (cf. Isa. 43:27) of 
the ways of God with men. On the other hand, what the Scriptures have to tell 
men for their moral and spiritual guidance may be summed up under two heads : 
their teaching as to the nature of God revealed in his dealings with man, and their 
teaching as to what men's belief and conduct should be in view of such a revela- 
tion. Now a very little consideration wUl suggest to us how various in point of 
plainness the different forms and parts of this diverse teaching are. With respect 
to the nature and ways of God, how, for example, the clear and precise terms of 
the revelation from Sinai and the grand, broad intuitions of many of the Psalms 
differ in apprehensibility from the slowly evolved and only half-expressed lessons 
of Job and Ecclesiastes, or the great final interpretation of the long drawn out 
and complex drama of history and prophecy ! And with regard to the life and 
duties of men, how much more direct and easily learned by heart are the explicit 
commands of the Decalogue and the clear-cut maxims of Proverbs than the 
impUcit lessons of the vast array of individual and national experiences that have 
been set for our learning in the chronicles of the theocracy and the biographies 
of patriarchs, kings and prophets ! 

These matters again may seem to be, as they in fact largely are, common- 
places of biblical study. But are they usually taken to heart by Bible readers as 
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if they suggested anything for right methods of working with the Bible ? Is it 
not true that we are apt to read or, as we say, " study " the whole Bible pretty 
much in one unvarying fashion, and that we as a general rule refuse to the por- 
tions which contain the less explicit teaching, the research, attention, and reflec- 
tion which they demand ? Is there not here further to be recorded a failure to 
observe proportion in study ? Is there not often to be observed what amounts to 
a shirking of the duty of searching for hid treasures under the tacit assumption 
that anything in the Bible whose meaning is obvious must necessarily be of more 
practical importance than anything whose meaning has to be slowly and systemat- 
ically (" scientifically ") studied out i* 

3. An indispensable prerequisite to due proportion in Old Testament study is 
a correct notion of the development of the Israelitish literature. 

Probably no single collection of books ever written stands in so much need of 
sifting, comparison, and systematization in order to secure a proper idea of the 
scope of the whole, the relation of the parts, and the progress of the leading 
thoughts, as does the Old Testament. Unlike the New Testament, which was com- 
posed within half a century, the composition of the Old extended over ten centuries. 
Viewed from the human side alone, it was the outgrowth of a unique history and 
an unexampled moral and religious experience. It furnishes within itself no 
ready-made theory of its growth or of the range of its many sided teaching — and 
so biblical theology, logically the first as it is the most fundamental of the sacred 
sciences, is historically the last, and has not yet become popularized. Some of 
the most important of the books as we have them are composite, notably the Pen- 
tateuch, the Psalms, Proverbs and Isaiah, and it is only to a comparatively small 
portion of the whole that a date has been affixed by the authors so that the rela- 
tive stages of development on which much of it stands are a matter of inference. 
The terms in which the great leading ideas are expressed— such as sin, wicked- 
ness, guilt, folly, wisdom, judgment, righteousness— had a history which to us is 
somewhat obscured through the lack of definite early associations, and no glossary 
has been transmitted to us along with the text. 

But it is manifest to any one who gives any earnest thought to the matter 
that the Old Testament must be utilized through the overcoming of such difiicul- 
ties. There must be guiding threads in the checkered story of objective revela- 
tion just as there was a purpose in the directing Providence and a genuine history 
of rational moral experience in the human minds and hearts that furnished the 
basis and conditioned the processes of the subjective revelation. It is necessary 
to emphasize the true circumstances of the case, because it is so natural and so 
common to think that while there are puzzling things in matters of detail the main 
outline of Old Testament revelation is obvious and distinct. The facts point the 
other way : it is a rare thing to find any one who has a consistent, intelligent idea 
of the progress of teaching in the Old Testament or of the development of the liter- 
ature, just because matters of detail are not sufficiently studied and understood 
and gathered up into consistent wholes ; because little effort is made to bridge over 
in the imagination the vast historical and psychological Interval between our 
times, our mental ways and habits, and those represented in the work we profess 
to study and expound ; because we do not try in sympathetic appreciation to think 
through the problems and the experiences that make the warp and woof of the 
Hebrew records. But it is idle to speak of study of the Old Testament in any 
real, profound sense unless these things are done. Only those who have endeav- 
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ored in some measure to do the work can have any idea of the difference in results 
as well as in methods between this only right system and the easy-going habit of 
taking current generalities on faith. 

Now there is one great guiding principle for our method of studying the Old 
Testament, namely, the inner necessity of taking the work and words of the 
prophets as the central and determining element. So important is this principle 
that probably the best division that has been made of Old Testament teaching 
or " theology " is that which marks it ofE into the three stages of pre-prophetic, 
prophetic, and post-prophetic. It was the call and the ministry of the literary 
prophets, Hosea, Amos, Isaiah, Micah, and their successors which, more than 
anything else, contributed to awaken God's people to a deeper sense of the true 
character of individual as well as national sin, of the certainty and desert of its 
punishment ; of the claims of the righteous Jehovah to obedience and trust ; of 
the need of a positive, inward righteousness which alone, apart from outward 
rites, could be acceptable to the righteous God ; of the sure coming of a moral 
and spiritual redemption which should be larger and more precious than political 
or social prosperity and should include not the Hebrews alone but all the nations 
of the earth of whom Jehovah was also Father and King ; of the mission of the 
righteous servant who was to bring in this glad redemption and " educe infallibly 
the right order of things " (Isa. 42:3), for Israel and the world. With the literary 
productions of this creative, regenerative era must be classed also most of the 
Psalms and much of the so-called " wisdom " literature, with its debates and con- 
clusions on the deepest problems of life and duty and its maxims for the practical 
guidance of human life. 

It is evident and undeniable that here we have the core and quintessence of 
the Old Testament teaching. The first principles of the method of study accord- 
ingly suggest themselves at once. It Is the best method to make this great divi- 
sion of the Old Testament the centre and starting point of our investigations. 

4. Por practical ends those portions of the Old Testament should be most 
assiduously studied which contain the records of personal experience. 

Eevei-ting for a moment to the familiar division of the contents of Scripture 
into the two great heads of the revelation of God's nature and ways, and their 
teaching as to what man's conduct and belief should be under such a revelation, 
it is to be observed that while in the Old Testament much is given us in both 
classes of teaching in the way of direct statement and of positive, explicit com- 
mand, a great deal more is conveyed indirectly in the form of a record of the 
gradual unfolding of human conceptions of God and duty through personal trial 
and conflict, through long schooling and slow learning. Thus the receptiveness 
of the human spirit was the outcome of centuries of disciplinary training. Not 
otherwise has it always been and is now; only the ancient Hebrews had a 
special revelation and a special training. We have the same lessons to learn as 
they. The heart is still deceitful above all things. It is still as easy and natural 
as ever to lie, to cheat, to covet, to forget and disobey God. The spoiUng of a 
family and the corruption of a state are occurrences as familiar now as in the 
days of David or Jeremiah. We can learn by seeing how the old God-instructed 
Hebrews were taught. There is nothing that can take the place of this Old 
Testament teaching. There the story was told once for all with a prodigality of 
illustration so various and profuse that it did not need to be told again under 
direct divine superintendence. The New Testament does not need to repeat 
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the story ; its mission is to supply the motive to take the story to heart. The 
world will never outgrow the depth and reach of the teaching as long as evil is 
done or forgiveness sought. 

But the matter to be chiefly emphasized is that while we can best learn the 
divine law and character and the laws of human duty through concrete examples 
of the working of the divine Spirit upon human souls and the conduct of men like 
ourselves under this special schooling of Providence, there is one great department 
of Old Testament literature in which these conditions are presented in a way to 
inake the study most highly interesting and profitable. I refer, of course, to the 
prophetic literature supplemented by the later histories. In it all the elements of 
history teaching by example, are at their fullest and best. Moreover, it not only 
tells the story, but it points the moral — a moral which in the region of practical 
life and spiritual worship it is so difficult for us to draw for ourselves. It is the 
first and last text-book of ethics, and the best moral guide for men of affairs, for 
statesmen and lawyers and merchants for whom it solves in advance the problem 
of business and political aims and principles. It is above and beneath all the 
great source for theology, in the strict sense of that word. In it God not only 
announces but proves himself to be, by the witness of his people which He invokes, 
not only the righteous Kuler and Judge, but the faithful unforgetting promise- 
keeping God, the Father and Shepherd of his people; and makes the further 
claim to be the God and Saviour of mankind — a claim to whose justice the present 
and the coming age are the best witnesses. 

With reference to the special plea made for the prophetic literature in its 
widest sense that it is our best authority for practical religion and moral life, for 
conduct and duty, it is necessary to add, for the sake of proportion in study, that 
it fulfills these conditions in a different way from that exhibited in the pre- 
prophetic writings. In it the ethical, the right, the just, the holy in character 
and conduct, are exalted to the highest plane ; they form its theme, its burden, 
its motive. With the preaching prophets and their more meditative contempo- 
raries, the Hebrew poets, who were just as truly the seers of the nation and the 
world, it was a matter wider and deeper and more immediate than personal or 
even national life or death that the righteousness of Jehovah should be vindi- 
cated, and that the consequential moral compulsion of obedience and faith should 
be recognized by his people. Hence we find in their utterances the ethical every- 
where and paramount. From them we have what we may call the great govern- 
ing motives of the Old Testament: seriousness, earnestness, reverence, faith, 
truth. Compared with the extra prophetic literature, which has its own indis- 
pensable place in the progress of Old Testament teaching, we find a decisive 
advance with corresponding greater practical utility. One thing at least may here 
be indicated. In the prophetic handling of sin, its personal relations are empha- 
sized. It is shown even where national sins are spoken of, to be self-destruction, 
ingratitude, disobedience, wrong, with personal consequences in the undoing of 
the offender or the nation as a punishment based upon moral laws. If we now 
take the earlier literature we shall find that, as a rule, specific cases of transgres- 
sion are treated of in their relations to the divinely instituted community or state 
rather than in their relations to personal character. Only on this supposition can 
we, for example, explain the punishment meted out to TJzzah and the men of 
Bethshemesh for their respective offenses with regard to the ark, or that no moral 
judgment is passed upon the sins of the then great patriarchs, a thing which would 
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strike us as strange in the prophetic writings and the biographical notices con- 
tained in them. David, again, was " a man after God's mind " (not " heart ") 
mainly because he was the founder of the dynasty and the strong rule that was to 
secure the perpetuation of the chosen people as the vehicle of revelation; not 
because he was a pattern to his subjects of a correct life or an ideal religious 
monarch. 

Most of the practical conclusions that may be drawn from the above facts 
easily suggest themselves. I shall conclude with a few brief remarks. 

In the first place, great harm is being done by pressing beyond their legiti- 
mate biblical range of application, many of the events recorded in the earlier his- 
tory of the Old Testament. It is temerity and presumption as well as an injury 
to the cause of the Bible itself to undertake the allegorizing of incidents of 
entirely neutral moral significance such as one finds in the admirable " Peep of 
Day " series for the young and in much Sunday-school teaching and religious lit- 
erature everywhere. Taking the Pentateuch, Joshua and Judges as a whole, I 
fear that such comments as I have indicated form the staple of the popular 
explanation of their contents. Meanwhile as to the prophetic literature with all 
its inexhaustible perennial wealth of instruction and practical help, with its con- 
tents more level to our apprehension and in accord with our experience, and with 
its interpretation much more under our control, what one most frequently hears 
about it, besides the citation of single texts, is one elaborate attempt after another 
to explain obscure predictions or to justify symbolizing theories and the like 
enterprises of secondary importance. Indeed, it is questionable whether it is not 
still the popular impression that prophecy means primarily and properly pre- 
diction. 

It may be observed further, that there is no danger lest the view I have 
advocated of the paramount importance of the prophetic writings as a whole 
should tend to rob the Pentateuch of its due influence. That section of the Bible 
which contains the moral code of Sinai and the discourses of Deuteronomy can 
never be shorn of its glory or its power, either through the indifEerenee of friends 
or the cavillings of foes. But taking the Pentateuch as a whole, it cannot be 
denied that there is very much in it that was of temporary and restricted signifi- 
cance, and much again that is beyond the plane of our ordinary experience and 
not amenable to the canons of judgment which may be readily applied to other 
portions of the Bible. It is a question of proportion in study, of method, of utility. 

Finally, we have in the prophetic literature a theodicy and an ethics that are 
sublime and just, immediately and universally available, the permanent and 
immovable foundation of all moral systems that acknowledge the fear of God to 
be the beginning of wisdom. Moreover, the student who gives it due weight and 
prominence in his reading and thinking, must set his seal to the testimony that it 
is the same God who " of old time spoke to the fathers through the prophets by 
divers portions and in divers manners," and who " in the end of these days hath 
spoken unto us through a Son." 



